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HERE’S WISHING YOU WELL! 
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MRS. CATT’S SUGGESTION TO AID 
STARVING CHINESE 











alive some, at any rate, of the 15,000,000 Chinese who have 

reached the starvation point is worth taking up. In view of the 
Lenten season, Mrs. Catt suggests killing two birds with one stone by 
saving a Chinese life and observing Lent at the same time. 


r NHAT suggestion of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s for keeping 


She suggests that every household in America that is even moder- 
ately well-to-do could with profit deny itself some article of diet or even 
some little table delicacy during Lent and turn over the equivalent in 
money week by week to the American Committee for China Famine 
Fund. The very least that an individual would save day by day by this 
small act of self denial, it is pointed out, would keep a Chinese in com- 
parative opulence for twenty-four hours. Reliable estimates show that 
a Chinese can get all the nourishment he needs for three cents a day, 
which is, at a guess, about the cost of the amount of Worcestershire 
sauce that one pours over a lamb chop. It would not be at all a bad 
Lenten exercise for such as are addicted to the sauce habit to try sub- 
stituting for the titillation of the palate induced by the piquant flavor 
of a favorite sauce the glow of satisfaction at the knowledge that by 
sparing the condiment one was saving a life. 





























This is one way of helping the unfortunate people in China who 
are starving to death at the rate of 10,000 a day. There are plenty of 
other ways, the obvious one being to send a check to the American 
Committee for China Famine Fund, of which Thomas W. Lamont is 
chairman. One thing is certain. Ifa ghastly calamity is to be averted 
America has got to take the greatest share in averting it. She should do 
so. She has long been recognized and has recognized herself as 
China’s best friend. China is a sister republic, and is not only a good 
friend but a good customer to this country. As time goes on and stable 
conditions of government come about, China will be a better customer 
than ever, perhaps the best we shall have. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce was only stating the literal truth when, in a recent man- 
ifesto addressed to its 27,000 members, appealing for help for China, 
it said that “both humanity and self-interest require that we do our 
utmost to avert the greatest calamity in recorded history.” 


Send your checks to 
Thomas W. Lamont, 
China Famine Fund, 
Astor Place, N. Y. C. 
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(The Truth About 
(The Black Troops On the Rhine 


will be given in an article by 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 








See 


(The Woman Citizen 











of 
MARCH FIFTH 
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Fashionable Spring Clothes 
for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


New augmentations of the already large assortments are constantly 
being received, every arrival revealing some novel and charming 
phase of Fashion’s infinite resourcefulness 


Tailleurs,Gowns,Wraps, Coats, Hats, Blouses, Neckwear 





Chirty-fourth Street 





Madison Avenwe-HFifth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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In Forthcoming Issues 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Will Discuss 


Assemblywoman Minnie Grinstead’s 
Bill in the Kansas Legislature 


“Giving Married W omen the Right 


’ 


to Their Services.’ 


A New Forum Discussion: 


“What Shall Be the Status 
of the Nurse?”’ 
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[N order to make up three full sets of material 
for the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association archives, the following books and 
pamphlets are asked for: 
Woman’s Journal: 
1 full set bound volumes 
Woman's Journal through 
1916 with all unbound issues 
from Jan.—May, 1917. 
Extra copies Woman’s Jour- 
nal for Jan. 22, 1916; Aug. 
19, and Dec. 31, 1916 and 
Mar. 3, 1917. 
Suffrage Convention Proceedings: 
Any early Woman’s Rights 
Conventions, also earlier Con- 
vention Proceedings of N. A. 
W. S. A. 
Proceedings of N. A. W. S. 
A. for 1902, 1910 and 1914. 
International Woman Suffrage Assocta- 


tion: Proceedings of 2nd and 3d 
Conferences. 
Another life of Susan B. An- 
thony (3 vols.) and 1 set of 
Vols. I-III of the History of 
Woman Suffrage. 
Any suffragist who can donate one or more 
of these records will receive the hearty thanks 
of the Association. 
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It is not to be understood that the WoMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 

to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 

Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 

exact accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 

not because of any agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 








gr egemnay HARDING’S CABINET is, as no 
Cabinet ever was before, a matter of direct interest to 
women. In the selection of Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary 
of State literally everybody seems to find cause for satisfaction. 
Likewise the inclusion of Mr. Hoover in the Cabinet, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has been almost prayerfully awaited. As 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Will Hays should have full scope for 
the expression of the organizing abilities that made him famous 
at the head of the Republican campaign committee. Henry Wal- 
lace of Iowa, the choice for Secretary of Agriculture, is accounted 
another “ strong man,” and while ex-Senator Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts would never be persona grata to the majority of women 
because of his hostility to suffrage as part of his reactionaryism, 
he is a man of mental capacity. Albert B. Fall of New Mexico 
may need introduction to the woman voter as Secretary of the 
Interior, but he was no stranger in the suffrage struggle and is 
considered to bring appreciable qualifications to his Cabinet post. 
At this writing the Labor portfolio seems likely to go to James J. 
Davis, a former Union man, of Pennsylvania and Illinois, while 
Andrew Mellon, also of Pennsylvania, of a family of reputed 
vast wealth, will have the Treasury portfolio. Edwin Denby, 
slated for the Navy portfolio, has been in Congress and scores 
for his position by having been an enlisted man in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps. Only in the choice of Harry M. Daugherty 
as Attorney-General has Mr. Harding allowed political consider- 
ations to outweigh considerations of ability in the Cabinet line- 
up. Mr. Daugherty’s selection has sent up a volume of protest 
equal in strength to the approbation resultant upon the choice of 
Hughes and Hoover. Mr. Daugherty is considered to quality as 


a politician and as nothing else. 


OMEN are watching with eager eyes the efforts to get the 

great powers to agree upon a mutual reduction of arma- 
ments. The futility of their constant race to outdo one another 
in providing new and more deadly means of destruction is well 
illustrated in some remarks made by U. S. Representative Kelley 
of Michigan in a recent debate. He said of air-craft: 

“So far, the air is only an additional weapon, and has not 
displaced anything. In fact, no weapon of warfare ever seems 
to displace any other weapon. It just makes one more. When 
we got the submarine we thought we had everything else put out 
of business; but not so. We just have the submarine besides. 
When we got the destroyer, with torpedo range constantly in- 
creasing, it was then asserted that the battleship days were over. 
But there is always some sort of protection which genius will 
find to stop the weapon that we think is going to do the damage. 
I was impressed with this idea down at Indianapolis, where I 
have been many times. They have a place down there where 
they test out armor plate and shells. The test for the shell is to 


be able to go through the best armor plate that is made, and the 
test for the armor plate is to stop the best shell that is made. 
So you see you always get something to head the other thing off.” 

We all go on spending billions in the hope of evolving some- 
thing that will enable us to crush any other nation, and in- 
variably something else is evolved that proves an offset to it. It 
would be better to come to an agreement for a mutual reduction. 


AVING educated men into a realization that woman suf- 
frage would not break up the home, desex women, ruin 
the world and change the color of their wives’ eyes, it now 
devolves upon women to prove that jury duty will not break up, 
etc. All over the country the old arguments against woman suf- 
frage are being trotted out against women on juries. How hard 
the old Adam dies! Judges who distinguished themselves as 
suffragists are afraid of women in the jury box, women being 
the emotional sex, you know. No, you don’t know, at least, not 
after you have once seen twelve good men and true reduced to 
the last stage of sentimental bathos by the soft and seductive 
and tearful woman criminal. Women should be eligible to jury 
duty in every state in the union, not because jury service is a 
personal privilege but because it is a social duty. 


W'" are beguiled by a great financial institution which sends 

us a letter beginning “ Dear Miss—” to call our particu- 
lar attention to its pamphlet entitled “ What Every Foresighted 
Business Man Should Know.” 

It is an advanced financial institution which does well by 
women. It, at least partly, recognizes that there is no sex in 
money and is as anxious to use women’s money as men’s. We 
don’t want to be captious but why doesn’t it bring its literature 
up to date? We are no man. And if women are out in the 
business world in sufficient numbers to make them non-negligible 
by business men why not admit it on the face of the business 
approach? 


OMEN keep trying out journalistic ventures on their own 

in the hope of getting on to the printed page life as it is 

lived outside of the editorial sanctums of women’s magazines. 

The latest evidence comes from Norway, where a daily newspaper 

for women is being launched. In discussing the project the editor 
voices the old discontent with the achieved product: 

“ There are lots of magazines devoted to the special interests 
of women, but they are magazines and not dailies, and they are 
frequently controlled by men. The only connection men will 
have with Norges Kvinder is that they may read it.” 


HE tendency to honor the suffrage pioneers is spreading. 

The Boston Public Library has possessed for many years 
a beautiful bust of Lucy Stone, made by Anne Whitney, and pre- 
sented to the library by Mrs. Judith W. Smith. During the days 
of the unpopularity of the cause, it stood in an upper room w here 
comparatively few persons saw it. Lately it has been brought 
downstairs, and it now adorns the main reading room, where the 
suffragists look at it with much satisfaction. 
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The Week in Congress 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


Washington, D. C., February 21, 1921. 


HANGES of vital interest to the country in the conduct of 
national elections and in the inauguration have been pro- 
posed by members of the present Congress. But in the absence 
of any disposition to push for action in the present session there 
is more than a suggestion that affairs may be permitted to jog 
on as before until another national election again makes evident 
the need for reform. 

One of the pending bills was introduced by Senator Ashurst 
of Arizona and provides that the terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall begin on the third Monday in January in- 
stead of the fourth of March following the elections and that 
the terms of members of Congress shall begin on the first Mon- 
day in January instead of the fourth of March. 

Senator Ashurst claims for his bill that “it would do away 
with the waste of time in the short session of Congress at the 
close of each administration and would permit any incoming ad- 
ministration to put into immediate effect its change in policies.” 

In the House there is pending a bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Summers of Texas to abolish the sending of the electoral 
vote by messengers to Washington and the printing of the offi- 
cial returns. Mr. Summers calls attention to the fact that “* twen- 
ty-five cents per mile is allowed each electoral messenger on an 
expense account and that this year the cost of printing the official 
returns will amount to $2500.” ; 

Senator Johnson of California has been for some weeks in- 
vestigating the legal aspects of his proposed bill for a presidential 
preferential primary to give the voters of the nation an oppor- 
tunity to declare their wishes for presidential candidates. Sena- 
tor Johnson has indicated his intention of drawing a bill to this 
effect as soon as he is certain of the necessary legal procedure. 


HE attention of all Washington is of course turned toward 

the inauguration on March 4. No single phase has attracted 
more interest than the plans for a shelter for the President while 
he stands on the Capitol steps to take the oath of office. A wooden 
canopy will protect Mr. Harding, since it has been decided to in- 
stall over his head a machine to project his voice out to the wait- 
ing thousands on the plaza who otherwise would hear no word of 


the inaugural address. 

The records of previous inaugurations all emphasize the anx- 
iety which has gripped the city over the possible exposure of each 
incoming President to the rain and snow. The state of the weather 
is carefully set down in each account and when the chronicler 
has been able to state that the sun shone, a burst of gratitude 
has demonstrated his relief that the President had been spared 
possible ill effects from cold and dampness. 

Washington borrowed three thousand dollars to make his jour- 
ney northward to the first inauguration in New York City on 
April 30, 1789, according to some historians, and he has the dis- 
tinction of making the briefest inaugural address, only 134 words. 
The second inauguration of Washington and the inauguration of 
John Adams took place in Philadelphia. Thomas Jefferson was 
the first president to be inaugurated in Washington. Senator 
John Sharp Williams of Mississippi takes issue with some of 
the historians of that day who relate with gusto how the states- 
man with simple ideas rode by himself to the Capitol and tied 
his horse to the palings. Senator Williams says, “ This was not 
true for three reasons: First, because the distance was too short 
to make it necessary to have his horse; and, secondly, because, 


from the best information I can get, there was no fence there at 
that time; and, third, because a good horseman—and Jefferson 
was about the best—would not hitch his horse to a fence if he 
could find a swinging limb or even a hitching post under a shed, 
After Jefferson had taken the oath he went back to his boarding 
house, taking his old seat, and declining amid laughing protest 
to go to the head of the table. He stayed there several days 
before he went to Monticello. He rode meantime freely and 
unattended around Washington. Afterwards, when Presideni. if 
he wanted to see a Senator or a Member of Congress, he rode 
up to the Capitol and saw him, hitching his horse under one of 
the construction sheds on the uncompleted House wing side of 
the Capitol; hence, perhaps by confusion, the horse was given 
him at the inauguration.” 


HEN James Monroe was inaugurated on March 4, 1817, 
the White House was in ruins from the visit three years 
before of the British troops and after the inauguration the Pres- 
ident and his family went to the Octagon House at New York 
avenue and Eighteenth street, which served as the presidential 
mansion. Historians tell of John Quincy Adams that he wore to 
his inauguration on March 4, 1825, “a suit of plain black cloth 
made wholly of American wool and American manufacture.” 
Martin Van Buren rode to his inauguration in 1837 seated in 
“an elegant phaeton constructed of oak from the original timber 
of the frigate Constitution,” drawn by the four carriage horses 
of the retiring president, Andrew Jackson. The multitude which 
thronged the White House grounds later to offer congratulations 
was said to be “ a promiscuous one and the reception lacked order 
and decorum.” William Henry Harrison rode horseback to his 
inauguration on March 4, 1841 and when Harrison died during 
his term the vice-president, John Tyler, took his oath before 
William Crauch, chief judge of the circuit court of the District 
of Columbia and since Congress was not in session there was no 
event at the Capitol itself. James K. Polk suffered from one of 
the particularly bad weather inaugurations on March 4, 1845. 
Abraham Lincoln participated in a distinctly novel feature in his 
inauguration. After he took the oath he kissed each one of the 
thirty-four young ladies representing the thirty-four states then 
in the union. On his second inauguration the Capitol was sur- 
rounded by the rebel army and a feature of the procession was 
a working model of the original Monitor, made at the Navy Yard 
and manned by seamen and naval apprentices who fired salutes 
from its turret at intervals during the procession. When Andrew 
Johnson took the oath, after Lincoln’s death, it was at the Kirk- 
wood Hotel, now a department store at Twelfth street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 


A BITTER, cold day greeted the inauguration of Ulysses S. 
Grant on March 4, 1873, and historians tell of the tempo- 
rary unheated building where those who had paid twenty dollars 
apiece for inaugural ball tickets shivered in their wraps, deserted 
the champagne and punch for coffee and were driven out by the 
cold before midnight. 

When the time came for the inauguration of Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1877 it was the third occasion since the constitution 
was adopted of an inauguration falling on Sunday. So while 
there were the usual ceremonies on Monday, the new President 
actually had taken a secret oath on the preceding Saturday eve- 
ning at the White House, the precaution all unknown to the 
guests who were then assembling there for a dinner party. 

(Continued on page 1023) 
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Putting It Up to the Department of Education 


By a New Hampshire Advocate of State Censorship of Motion Pictures 


ORE than passing interest has been aroused in New Hamp- 
shire over an effort to secure state censorship of moving 
pictures. House Bill No. 243 introduced in the New Hampshire 
Legislature in January provides that the responsibility of censor- 
ship shall be carried on by “ The Commissioner of Education or 
any deputy in the Department of Education acting under said 
Commissioner.”” To those who are familiar with the standards 
of the newly created Board of Education in New Hampshire, it 
is recognized at once that the censorship in this department would 
be carried on in a high grade, conscientious manner. Already 
two hearings have been held before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the supporters were legion, including representatives 
from the following state organizations: the headmaster of the 
State Grange; New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
the League of Women Voters; Parent-Teachers’ Association ; 
the W. C. T. U.; the presidents of several clubs; members of the 
Legislature; ministers representing their community organiza- 
tions; a noted mental specialist who served for 37 years at the 
head of our State Hospital for the Insane; representatives from 
the State Board of Charities and Correction, and social workers. 
\t the two hearings on the bill the exhibitors who opposed 
censorship were in attendance in round numbers, and presented 
the hackneyed argument that has always been produced against 
an effort for censorship, namely, that it would put the small 
houses out of commission, and that they would readily join in an 
effort to secure federal censorship, and recommended in a greater 
or less degree the advisability of attempting municipal censorship. 
wherever a campaign has been on. Another line of attack from 
the exhibitors is from the angle of its being un-American to at- 
tempt censorship. I quote the following from a speech delivered 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts, on December 22d, 1919, by a former 
distinguished United States Senator: “If organizations will not 
voluntarily discharge their moral duties to society, then those 
moral duties must be made legal obligations; and as such, en- 
forced by all the power of society.” 


HEREVER a campaign has been on in behalf of state cen- 
sorship these objections from the point of exhibitors have 
been in evidence. We have only to turn to the records of the four 
states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland and Kansas, now provided 
with a law for state censorship, to prove that many of the argu- 
ments of those opposed are absolutely without foundation. 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania has said: “ After an experi- 
ence of several years Pennsylvania would not consider being 
without a censorship of moving pictures.” From a report of 
the Ohio Board of Censorship the following: “ Censorship of 
motion pictures not only assures cleaner pictures for the state, but 
also assures a larger patronage. The motion picture men of Ohio 
are strongly in favor of state censorship, and frankly say their 
business is better because hundreds of people who refused to at- 
tend picture shows formerly are regular patrons now and bring 
their children with them. No exhibitor of films in this state will 
claim that their business has been hurt by censorship, and when- 
ever at attempt has been made by producing companies to repeal 
our law, the motion picture men have stood solidly in favor of 
censorship. There has been no increase in the charges or admis- 
sion to motion picture houses, nor have the managers of theatres 
had to pay more for their films. Censorship has not put any bur- 
den of expense on the state, the managers of theatres nor the 
patrons, but the producing companies have had to pay the cen- 


sorship fee. The number of theatres has increased 300 since we 


have had state censorship.” One of the leading exhibitors in Ohio 


states, “ You will have to show me something better than state 
censorship before I will do anything to repeal the law in Ohio.” 
The record from Kansas is as follows: “ The State of Kansas 
also passed a censorship act, prohibiting the exhibition of any 
motion picture film unless it had first been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction.” The off- 
cial report from the State Board of Censorship in Maryland states, 
* The work of the Board has been conscientiously and painstak- 
ingly done, and the fact that Maryland censored prints are greatly 
in demand in the neighboring states where there is no legal cen- 
sorship is conclusive evidence of the value of the work done by 
the Board.”” The chairman of the Board further states, “ I firmly 
believe that the work of our Board is contributing, and will con- 
tinue to contribute, to the quality of our citizenship by establishing 
right principles of life and the approval of high ideals through the 
educational medium of the motion picture.” 


UTSIDE of the states and within the province of Canada we 

find such reports as this: “ All of Canada is working suc- 
cessfully under provincial censorship. Ontario has had govern- 
mental censorship for eight years. All the films go there first and 
she practically sets the standards for the other provinces. At first, 
75 per cent of the films which came before the board required 
some form of elimination, now only 40 per cent need change.” 

A bill has also been introduced in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature to regulate the use of billboards in connection with moving 
pictures. It would seem from my observation of the movie 
advertising in the newspapers, and the display of startling adver- 
tising in front of moving picture theatres, that the inventor of 
the press and the original genius of art in the realm of illustration 
would turn over in their graves if they could see the material that 
is being produced these days to attract the masses who have 
helped to contribute $900,000,000 to the moving picture houses 
in the United States during the last year. 

It is my belief that bills for state censorship are being pre- 
sented before the legislative bodies of at least 25 states. Is it too 
much to hope that a provision for state censorship may be secured 
in many of these states this year? 


Rhode Island Also Speaks 
HE Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s Clubs hereby 
puts itself on record as endorsing state censorship of 
motion pictures. 

The time has come when right thinking women (especially 
mothers) are fully realizing that many of the pictures shown 
today are lowering the morals and ideals of our young people. 
Not long ago an eight-year-old girl asked her mother after visiting 
a picture house, why it was that in all pictures men and their 
wives quarreled. A school teacher in Rhode Island tells of a 
fourteen-year-old pupil who frequents picture houses and savs 
she tries to be like the stars in the pictures. If our children are 
taking from moving pictures their ideals surely there must be a 
great change in the character of some of our pictures else the 
present generation will become undesirable mothers and fathers. 

It is certainly refreshing to witness a moving picture which 
uplifts and makes one feel that life is after all a wonderful 
experience. As Americans we have an important part to play 
in the history of the world, and we must stand for cleanness and 
tight thinking. 

As club women let us do all we can to secure pictures which 
are not a menace to our children. 

NANNIE B. Girson, 

President Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Get Together—Let’s Go! 


Here Is a Tool With Which to Work for Better Movies 
Presented By 


The National Motion Picture League 


HE National Motion Picture League, with headquarters at 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is an organization 
which exists for the betterment of motion picture standards. 

Its president is Mrs. Adele F. Woodard. Its two vice-presi- 
dents are Daniel Carter Beard, President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and Dr. William L, Ettinger, Superintendent of New 
York City schools. Dr, Lee K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. is its Treasurer. 

Among its prominent directors and executive officers are 
Miss Bessie Locke, of the National Kindergarten Association; Dr. 
Ernest L. Crandall, director of lectures and visual instruction of 
the New York City Board of Education; Mr. George Gordon 
Battle, Professor William H. Dudly of the University of Wis- 
consin, members of the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association from various states. 

Among its sponsors on the Chicago Auxiliary are: Miss Mary 
McDowell of the National League of Women Voters, Miss Har- 
riet E. Vittum, Dr. Peter A. Mortenson, Superintendent Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Its activities are given in the text of this article which is fur- 
nished by its president.—KDps. 





ies motion picture as a medium of expression extends 
several advantages to society which make it a worth-while 
institution, deserving our support. 

In the first place, it is a much-needed community force, 
especially in our present day, when many forces tend to distinte- 
grate community life. To the individual, the motion picture 
affords rest, recreation, and amusement, all of which are essen- 
tials, especially in these days of severe nerve strain. To children 
and young people, the movie assists in education and character- 
building. The screen also speaks with authority to illiterate 
adults whose ideas of life depend largely upon environment. 
Educators need the motion picture to assist in giving their pupils 
accurate concepts. 

The movies are worth saving. They have been permitted to 
become a menace to our welfare, partly because people with the 
public interest at heart, have not seen their true value. The world 
needs the motion picture. We should not attempt to overthrow 
it. Of course, the present-day movie, generally speaking, cannot 
and will not be tolerated. The power for evil which the movie 
has been exerting, must be broken. Some of the evil effects of 
many of our motion pictures of today are indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by Dr. Earle Edward Eubank, 
Dean of the Young Men’s Christian Association College: 


“ Screen actors have prestige with the majority of those who 
flock to see them. They are admired by an ever-growing throng 
of enthusiastic followers, many of whom envy their distinction as 
well, with an uncritical admiration which does not distinguish 
even when the character portrayed is ridiculous below a point of 
real humor or decency, or is guilty of conduct which is immoral; 
and the demoralizing effect of the conduct itself is overlooked by 
reason of the fact that the actor is esteemed. 

“Any suggestion, whether harmful or otherwise, is given 
immense weight when depicted upon the screen simply from the 
fact that it is depicted. A vastly increased influence is added by 
the impressive way in which the master-producers of the movie 
world have learned to present the story. A commonplace idea 
becomes massive when given the setting which modern film-art 
knows how to effect. 

“ The incredible extent which the picture business has attained 
makes possible an endless chain of film programs, and so the same 


ideas and suggestions are reiterated in a host of varying ways. 
Such volume and duration of suggestion must in course of time 
make an impression upon the hardest stone. Moreover, this 
weight of suggestion comes at the time when the mind is 
unoccupied by other things and so does not have to fight for a 
place of occupancy in the mind. 

“The foregoing considerations are applicable to all ages, bu 
they have peculiar applicability in the case of the child; for it is 
in childhood that the mind is at its height of uncritical suggest- 
ibility.” 

ISS EDNA DEAN BAKER, President of the National 
Kindergarten College, also gives the psychological reaction 
as follows: 

“While any portrayal of life that is honest must include 
shadows, must show an occasional eclipse of the sun, and must 
echo the thunders of some storm, yet these darker strains should 
be suggested only. The depicting in movement, color, form, and 
with musical accompaniment of the revolting details of murder 
drunkenness and lust, makes an indelible impression upon tiie 
observer, and their suggestibility is decidedly more power/ul 
than the same details read in a newspaper or book. 

“ The Motion Picture should seek to give innocent pleasure, ‘o 
develop a clean sense of humor, to afford a recreation that vital- 
izes instead of debilitates, that truly recreates, lifting life to 
higher levels of thinking, feeling and doing.” 

If we destroy one evil, therefore, we must build good in its 
place ; Nature abhors a vacuum, and if we do not fill the vacancy 
with good, another evil, and often a worse evil, will flow in. 

If we destroy the saloon, what then? We must supply a sub- 
stitute. Perhaps that is one reason why prohibition is succeeding 
better than some of us expected. Those who are thinking of 
public welfare are busy supplying substitutes, by way of recrea- 
tion, for the saloon. Degrading movies, and the sensuous danc- 
ing which are weakening the moral fiber of our young people, 
must be prohibited, but what is there to substitute? This is a 
chief concern of thinking people all over the country. 

The National Motion Picture League is a welfare institution 
organized for the purpose of pointing out a substitute for the 
harmful movie. The substitute which the League proposes is 
“ Good Movies ”—not goody-good movies, for they cause a hatred 
of good, which is as harmful as a love of evil—but clean, clever, 
wholesome movies which make one laugh and chuckle and won- 
der and relax and grow and hope and enthuse. 

From a psychological standpoint, there is no place for a negative 
morbid melodrama or a stupid, vulgar slapstick which makes one 
ashamed to face one’s friends after the show. Those producers 
who are intelligently studying their audiences are discovering 
that the decent, wholesome show is actually drawing the crowds, 
and their old theory of giving the public views of vice and 
depravity because they think the public wants them, has been 
worn threadbare and proved a mistake. 

The public wants decency. This is proved every day. The 
theaters which are playing to the best houses are those which 
play the stars whose general line of pictures is clever and whole- 
some. 

People of this age seek cleverness and efficiency, and I dare 
say that it is the cleverness in the crime pictures that appeals 
rather than the displaying of criminal detail. In fact, the detail of 
crime is a handicap to the sale of a picture. The same amount of 
cleverness manifested in a wholesome picture brings better box- 
office receipts every time. 

The clever wholesome picture is receiving the support of the 

(Continued on page 1029) 
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Is the Movie an Art or a Trade P 


By Miriam Weiss 


[’ seems to me that both proponents in the Woman Citizen’s 
forum discussion on motion pictures miss two points which 
are vital. They are really haranguing away about the same thing. 
They both want censorship. One wants it by a voluntary, public 
criticism of the motion picture as it is—forgetting how inartic- 
ulate, how unanalytical, the ordinary citizen is, his vocabulary 
being usually limited to two extremes, “ great” and “ rotten.” 
He can no more point out to the theatre manager the real fault 
with the fllm he saw last night, than he can tell the grocer the 
scientific difference between two kinds of flour. 

It is disingenuous for the motion picture people to claim that 
their audiences like loose, or bad, films. They don’t. People 
generally are just inexpressive. They go away from the theatre 
bored and disappointed; stay away for awhile, and then “ take 
a chance ” on another program when it is convenient to go. Mak- 
ing the audience the censor is totally unfair. The ordinary cit- 
izen doesn’t want to sweat for his recreations at the end of a 
perfect day of sweating for his bread and cheese. Besides he 
doesn’t know what is the matter. 

Neither is the paid state-wide censor going to help matters. He 
will presumably be a man, with a reformer’s attitude towards the 
He will not be popular with his state unless he censors 


movies. 
So he will 


a great deal, won’t seem to earn his salary, in fact. 
censor lavishly. He will naturally wage a holy war, mainly on 
a moral basis, and will thus make the fundamental error in the 
movies worse than it is. The alternative will be dull, improving 
pictures which will limit the trade as a trade, and discourage the 
screen as a fine art. For here is the crux of the matter. The 
photoplay has got to clean itself up. It has got to free itself 
from commercialism. It is not yet an art but it should become 
one; for many of its present faults are the faults of atrociously 
bad taste. 

Often when the audience is shocked and disheartened with a 
film from which it had expected better things, the point of blame 
is not moral, but artistic. The kind of things the movies present 
as funny are the same as those Jerome K. Jerome found in comic 


supplements. ‘“‘ They reduce humor to the level of the meanest 


intelligence.” 


NE of the reasons why the motion picture is not yet a fine 

art, is the same reason which makes it a moral and social 
menace, although there is a ground reason for its lack of artistry 
that lies within itself. Of that later. The motion picture theatre 
business is frankly and baldly a money-making affair which can 
now afford to snap its fingers at both art and morals. No one 
has, as yet, put the same kind of sacrifice of personal well-being 
for art’s sake into the making of a perfect scenario that count- 
less generations of men and women have put into the creation 
of a perfect drama, or poem, or piece of music or sculpture. 
Who starves in a garret that the perfect photoplay may live? 
Movie actors now roll in limousines, who once could not have 
bought a barrow to cart their effects from one “ legitimate” stage 
The whole business has need of some other standard 


to another. 
than that of commercial prosperity before it is going to be any 


better at all. 

There are, fortunately, even now a few producers who begin 
to see that the movie has a new hope ahead of it as an art com- 
peting with drama and music. The president of the National 
Board of Review made a plea recently for better art standards. 


But both he and the producers are overlooking the two most 


essential things for making it an art. They think if the public 


will only let them alone to work out their own problem their own 
way, they will come at a solution. As a matter of fact they won’t 
come at a solution in a thousand years along the path they are 
going. 

They must raise the screen out of the mire of a mere trade, a 
mere industry—the third greatest industry, they boast, and make 
it a fine art. And they must accept the limitations of the screen. 

The moving picture has some of the same limitations as the 
opera. One appeals primarily to the ear, the other wholly to 
the eye. It is not possible within the scope of music to maintain 
the same high point of verisimilitude as in the spoken drama. 
Some operas—even Wagner operas—have been most grotesque 
when they have attempted to do more than is possible. 

The screen picture does not convey emotion well. It vul- 
garizes such emotions as passionate love and tragic sorrow. It 
adopts a set of ineffective symbols, in which the man actor nar- 
rows his eyes, twists his mouth, or doubles his fists and thrusts 
out his chin, and the girl actor flings her eyes wide and pants 
her chest like a bellows. After a short time the most casual movie 
goer has seen about all that the human face and form can say 


through the camera, even of the grosser emotions. The subtler 


emotions are never registered at all. This is demonstrated in 
plays taken from the legitimate stage in which accomplished 
actors are seen reduced to the bald symbolism of the screen film. 

In the meanwhile a whole field of rhythmic motion, capable of 
creating its own set of values, is sacrificed to the present ugly 
imitative scenario. An extreme example of this may be seen in 
the grateful appreciation of photoplay settings when the motion 
of the wind in the foliage, the fluttering of banners, the rushing 
of horses, gives more joy to the audience than the plot itself. 
And as to the emotional capacities of the folk dance, are they 
not written into the life of every race? 

What Vachel Lindsey in his book on the future of the picture 
play calls its architectectonic possibilities, its mastery of structure 
and form, and its power to create a great symbolic field of its 
own are overlooked for the banalities of overstressed emotion, 


and distortions of the human face. 


T O sum up. The motion picture should clean itself from its 

present commercial low-mindedness, and to do this the scen- 
ario writer, producer, distributor and theatre manager must them- 
selves be made responsible to the public. Second, the movie 
must choose one of two paths—the path to an artistic creative 
plane of its own, or its present shambling, vulgar pathways, which 
will subject it to increasing attacks from a sensitive and critical 
public. 


Movie License 

ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S amazing experience in the 
filming of his book, “In the Heart of a Fool,” fits into 
our movie symposium just here with telling effect. This was 
what happened to him, as told in the noted author’s own lan- 
guage: 
“T had nothing to do with the filming of it. I wrote a book 
which had an entirely different story. I sold the movie rights 
of the book to the outfit that made the picture. Under the court 
decision when I sell the movie right I sell the right to change the 

plot. They changed the plot and made it a nasty sex thing.” 
To a western woman critic who called the picture the worst 
‘I am just as much ashamed of it as 


she ever saw, he wrote: ‘ 
I thank you very 


you can be, but I have no rights in the court. 
much for your frankness in the matter.” 
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Armenia’s Representative to Japan 


F all the women brought by the recent course of 
history to occupy posts of importance in the polit- 
ical field, none is more worthy of note than Mrs. Diana 
Agabeg Apcar of Yokohama, Japan, who has been 
made representative of the Armenian Republic there. 
That oriental Armenia’s first representative to oriental 
Japan should be a woman is in itself an event of much 
significance. It is all the more fortunate, therefore, 
that the personality of that woman should accord so 
well both with the distinction of the occasion and with 
the opportunity for usefulness which it offers. 

There is a certain inevitableness to the appointment. 
No one could have been found so appropriate as she, 
no one whose patriotism and past services are of a 
higher order. And yet her very suitability might well 
serve as a matter for surprise; for her lot in life has 
been cast in regions remote from the home of her an- 
cestors, and her intense interest in and labors for the 
Armenian cause now and in the past are a remarkable 
illustration of the persistence of racial and nationalistic 
feeling under circumstances lacking in the usual incentives. 

She was born in Calcutta of Armenian parents, who were 
themselves born in India. Her native language was English. 
From her mother she learned the Armenian alphabet. For the 
rest—in the reading and writing of the language—she is mostly 
self-taught. 

Early in life she married, her husband being the son of a fam- 
ily noted for its commercial activities. It had, and still has, 
establishments all over the East—in India, China, Java and Japan; 
and after a time to Japan Mr. and Mrs. Apcar went. Thus was 
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she still further isolated from people of her own race, 
This was thirty years ago. Rarely then in Yokohama, 
where they lived, did she ever see an 
side of her own family circle. Even to-day the perma- 
nent Armenian population of Yokohama numbers 
only thirteen persons. 

3ut, none the less, through all these years of separa- 
tion, Mrs. Apcar’s heart and mind were busy with the 
concerns of her people. She had no time, however, for 
sustained public effort on their behalf. She had chil- 
dren to care for and, after fifteen years, her husband 
died and upon her fell the responsibility of carrying on 
his business. His employees and many of his busiticss 
connections were Japanese, and it was a difficult situa- 
tion to meet ; but she overcame the difficulties and suc- 
ceeded in the work and, more than that, she enjoyed it! 

With the Adana massacres of 1909 came anot)er 
acute phase of the so-called “ Armenian Question,” and 
it was at this time that she began her noble and inde- 
fatigable public work. There at her distant post of 
duty she wrote short, pithy books, pamphlets and leaflets, and, at 
her own expense, flooded them upon the world. There, and all 
without secretarial aid, she conducted a steady and voluminous 
correspondence with the press of the Orient and with men of in- 
fluence everywhere. 


Armenian out- 


RS. APCAR is a mystic, a thoroughly matter-of-fact one 

the only kind worth being. She is a devoted daughter of the 
old Armenian church, and her faith in God is vivid, pervasive, un- 
shakable. She invokes him frequently in her writings, as the 
Jews invoked Jehovah in the long ago. Indeed there is much of 
the Deborah about her. She is intensely ethical in her outlook, 
writes with volcanic heat, and is a master of invective. She would 
overcome the citadels of cruelty and injustice, not by roundabout 
methods, but by open and immediate attack. 

But combined with these dramatic qualities she possesses a 
large and solid grasp of the realities of the modern world and 
the ability to present these logically. No aspect of the interna- 
tional situation is so subtle or so disguised as to escape her de- 
tection. And in Armenian politics she is likewise admirable; 
and especially useful in that she is both single and many-minded. 
The sundering in the past of the Armenian territory and people 
by three Powers has not been without its sad and perplexing con 
sequences; but, rare virtue, she has the ability always to see 
her people and her country not only steadily and whole but from 
every angle of their component parts. Marvelously she keeps 
in touch with the Russian, the Turkish, the Persian aspects, un- 
derstands each, allows for all, scolds and warns when she dis- 
agrees, but synthesizes them warmly and constructively into her 
own single-souled and practical vision. 

What she accomplished for the Armenian refugees as they 
streamed out of Siberia, after the revolution in Russia, to the 
number of several thousand, either penniless or virtually so be- 
cause of the depreciated rouble, and sick, hungry and heart- 
broken, can never be estimated. Some financial assistance came 
to her from Armenian sources in Russia and America; 
from the Red Cross and the Near East Relief. But as these 
refugees had broken bounds, as it were, by refusing to remain 
longer inactive in the camps at Vladivostok, they were tech- 
nically beyond the scope of any organized benevolence. And 
they were desperately eager to get to Egypt and then home again, 
or to reach America. It was an appalling situation. 

And there at the port of Yokohama this woman stood, the 
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symbol of Armenia and of maternity to these stricken wanderers. 
There she stood, greeting and claiming kindred with the stranger, 
harboring the harborless, healing the sick—literally, with her own 
hands—assisting at the births, comforting the sorrowful, coun- 
seling the doubtful, attending to the pressing matter of transpor- 
tation, and pausing every now and then to make a wedding cake 
and to give young men and women in marriage—“ Mother Ap- 
car,” as the refugees very fittingly called her! Well has she 
earned the honor conferred upon her since by the new Republic 
and wisely will she meet the difficulties that are before her. 
BERTHA SULLIVAN PAPAZIAN. 


The Price Armenia Paid 
T {E following article by Mrs. Apcar, published in the Japan 
Gazette of Yokohama, bears its own message : 

“The Canadian delegate to the League of Nations Conference 
has stated (as published in a telegraphic despatch in the Gazette) : 
‘Fifty thousand Canadians are under the sod in France, which 
was the price that Canada has already paid for European states- 
manship.’ 

“ Allow me to make a brief statement of the price that Armenia 
has paid for European statesmanship, calculating only since 
July, 1914. 

“One hundred thousand made meat for German cannon on the 
battlefields of Poland and East Prussia. 

“One hundred thousand and more have been buried under the 
sod in the Caucasus, and in Northern Armenia. 

“They have perished in Mesopotamia, in the Dardanelles, in 
Gallipoli and on the battlefields of France. 

“Tens of thousands have perished fighting in Turkish Armenia 
and North-Western Persia. 

“Caravans of tens of thousands of women and children have 
been driven under the lash, kicks and blows of Turkish gendarmes, 
naked, famished, panting and fainting with thirst along the banks 
of the Euphrates, to perish of hunger, homelessness and ex- 
haustion in desert places. 

“Tens of thousands of children have been buried alive. Wom- 
en crucified and tortured to death. Men murdered with frightful 
tortures, so fearful and horrible as could not be described. 

“Two hundred thousand women and girls still remain enslaved 
in Turkish harems in a slavery the most abhorent and cruel. 

“Five hundred thousand refugees eking out a miserable ex- 
istence. 

“Two hundred thousand orphans deprived of parents and 
homes and supported by Charity. 

“Since the signing of the Armistice thirty-five thousand de- 
fenceless refugees massacred in Cilicia, the southernmost prov- 
ince of Armenia on the Mediterranean coast. 

“War still going on in Northern Armenia, and brave men being 
buried under the sod in their gallant attempt to defend their 
freedom. 


The Week in Congress 
(Continued from page 1018) 

James A. Garfield is said to have turned after making his 
inaugural address on March 4, 1881, and kissed his mother and 
then his wife. After Garfield was assassinated, dying on Sep- 
tember 19, 1881, the oath was taken by Chester A. Arthur at 2:15 
on that morning in his New York City home with Judge J. R. 
Brady of the New York Supreme Court administering it. Two 
days later the oath was again administered in Washington by the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court. 

Grover Cleveland at his first inauguration borrowed an um- 
brella from Secretary Fairchild as the carriage rolled out of the 
White House gates in the pouring rain. “ We are honest folks, 
we will bring it back,” he called out, but the historian does not 
tell whether he did. MARJORIE SHULER. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Schools for Women Voters 


S soon as the door closed upon the 

woman’s first visit to the polls, another 
opened even more widely inviting women vot- 
ers to follow up the officials, their votes had 
truly and 


helped elect, to see if they were 


faithfully represented. Doubtless this change 


was enacted everywhere, but it was left to 
Massachusetts women to adopt a unique method 
of learning how to do their follow up work. 
Perhaps it happened to them because in the 
quaint language of the Constitution of the 


Commonwealth, Massachusetts voters are 


charged specifically with this responsibility. 
Article 5 of the Constitution states, “the sev- 
eral magistrates and officers of government, 
vested with authority whether legislative, exec- 
utive, or judicial, are their substitutes and 


agents, and are at all times accountable to 


them,” (“them ” is by reference to context, 
the voters.) 

Whatever the impulse, the statement that a 
mock legislature would be organized by the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters in- 
stantly brought an influx of women eager to be 
members and take part in this experiment, and 
thus learn how to follow the doings of their 


substitutes and agents. 


5 ipeag “Mawsh” members were organized 
into a legislative chamber corresponding 
with the lower house of the General Court. Care 
was taken to be faithful even in minor details, 
officials were chosen, committees formed, seats 
alloted and drawn, petitions and bills presented. 
At each session the calendar containing the 
“Orders of the Day” was prepared and the 
clerk kept a correct Journal of the House. 
After the 
speaker elect of the real Legislature, Mr. B. 


organization was complete the 


Loring Young, reviewed the structure and 
found it good. 

Mrs. Hilda Hedstrom Quirk, who was elected 
Speaker of the House, had had legislative ex- 
perience in special work done for the organiza- 
tions promoting the passage of a Motion Pic- 
ture Censorship Bill, the Civic Director, Mrs. 
True Worthy White and Mrs. Claude U. Gil- 
son, Special Citizenship Lecturer, studied the 
ways of law makers, a teacher of Parliamentary 
Law gave her contribution and with an ardent 
“all together” spirit, the experiment was car- 


ried on until results might be measured in 
terms of actual understanding of the intricate 
not to say devious ways of law making. 


Would the members be merely audience or 


Teaching Civics by 
Direct Methods 


HE Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship 
Course holds up its articles on the federal 
departments to interpolate some information 
on the practical side and show how Leagues 
of Women Voters in various states are con- 
ducting schools of citizenship. 
The next regular article in the series will be 
a comprehensive one on the Woman’s Bureau 


by Mary Anderson, chief of the bureau. 








Would it be a club 
that shows 


would they be legislators? 
mecting or the “ perpetual clamor” 
that the house is doing business? 

Significantly the group almost from the start 
lost their air of attentive listening and _ be- 
came active participators, eager to gain a point, 
sharp in criticism, alertly watchful, and alto- 
gether disregarded the proprieties of ordinary 
assemblies. They were law makers not informa- 
tion seekers. Debates on the bills, those chosen 
were largely the actual measures filed for con- 
sideration at the next Mass. Legislative Ses- 
sion, while spirited and intelligent, showed no 
trace of the type of academic preparation us- 


ually seen in “a paper.” 

The experiment proved beyond doubt that this 
method is very valuable, perhaps the most valu- 
able way to interest adults in government and 
initate them into the whys and wherefores that 
create the mysteries by which actual law makers 
are perpetually screened from the criticism of 
their constituents. 

Knowledge, tact and audacity are necessary to 
leadership, but given these qualities the Massa- 
chusetts League’s American Citizenship Com- 
mittee is convinced of the paramount value of 
this method. 

MartHa E. D. WHite. 


oe interest ” well char- 
acterized the atmosphere of the class 
room of the Women Voters School of Citizen- 
ship in its two weeks’ session in Chicago. 
Before the course started there had been 
conjecture as to the probable attendance, due 
to the extensive program of lectures and class 
conferences in Civics and Citizenship that had 
been planned, but the first day relieved all 


doubt as to the success of this course. The 


fact that the school was announced as a irain- 


ing for instruction in civics and citizenship de. 


termined to a great extent the type of student 
that has been attracted to this work, or it 
may be that the present need for inte! ligent 
instruction in citizenship was a _ deteriining 
factor. In any case, the group assembled for this 


study course was distinctly alert and experi: nced 


in active civic work, among the enro!!ment 


being doctors, civic directors, welfare workers 


and advanced students, not only from Chicago 
but from other cities even as far dist as 
Los Angeles. Examinations, which came the 
last day of the course, were effective in 
keeping the attendance record unusually high 


The enrollment increased each day. Examina- 


tions modelled on the lines of county 
service requirements covered the lectures 0° th 
as the earlier preparation and 
Dipiomas 


were awarded and organizers for field citizen- 


course as well 


former experience of each applicant. 
ship school will be selected. 


EEN interest in the course was stimulated, 
K not only by the unusual group of spcak- 
ers, but also by the progressive arrangement of 
the lectures, unfolding subjects in a_ logical, 
step-by-step way, and punctuated by personal 
experience talks and reviews of actudl work 


done by well known workers. Among. the 
speakers were: 

James A. James, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Northwestern University; Leonard 


Dupee White, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, William E 
Dodd, Professor of American History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Charles E. Merriam, Professor 
of Political 
Robert E. Hieronymus, Community Advisor, 
University of Illinois; Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi, 
Free, Synagogue of New York; Rev. Frederic 


University of Chicago; 


Science, University of Chicago; 


Siedenburg, Dean of Sociology Department, 


Loyola University; Delton Thomas Howard, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Northwest- 
ern University; Jeanette Rankin, Journalist, 
ex-Congresswoman from Montana; Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Chairman National League 
Committee on Unification 
of Laws Concerning Women; Mary E. Mc 
Dowell, Head of University of Chicago Settle- 


ment, Chairman National League of Women 


of Women Voters’ 


Voters’ Committee on Women in Industry; 


Victor Yarros, Journalist, Publicist. 
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The course in Structure of Government given 
by Mr. Yarrow was the same as that given by 
him in twenty-two lectures seven successive 
years before the School of Civics and Philan- 


thropy. 


T the instance of the Minnesota League of 
A Women Voters the University of Minne- 
sota through its general Extension Division, in 
pursuance of its settled policy to make the 
facilities of the faculty, libraries, and labora- 
tories available in every possible way to the 
people of the state, organized a short and in- 


course in Local Government. This course 


tensivé 

was offered to the women of Minnesota during 
the last week in January. There were three 
periods of work each afternoon and periods 
each evening. The afternoon lectures were 
given in the Auditorium of the Law Building on 


the Main Campus and the evening 


University 


the Unitarian Church. 


lectur n 


The range 


of subjects covered was of the 


keenest enterest to women about to enter for 
the first time upon a municipal elections cam- 
paign. The best men available in the Uni- 
versity were chosen to present various subjects 


including government of towns and villages; 


mn of towns and cities; state and local 





san 
nan state, county, and town road systems ; 
structure and functions of courts, local school 


system of Minnesota, school finance, municipal 
budget 


and « 


making; the co-operative theory; town 


ty planning. 

During the course the school was adjourned 
for one day to sit in at a session of the Legisla- 
ture where the galleries of House and Senate 


were reserved for the occasion. 


_ League of Women Voters in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, is aroused to resistance 
of the fact that the city’s new charter provides 
for no women office-holders. The women are 
claiming that since they are now voters, as 
well as taxpayers, they should be given represen- 
tation in the city government. 

At a meeting of the City League, a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that a committee of 
private citizens has named fifteen men to rep- 
resent the citizens of Nashville under the pro- 
posed new charter; that in the selection of this 
committee and in the naming of the council, 
the women citizenship of the city has been com- 
pletely ignored, and that since the responsibil- 
ities as advocates of good government and as 
taxpayers rest equally upon men and women, 
it is resolved that a vigorous protest be entered 
“against the undemocratic and unfair proced- 
ure,” and that copies of the resolution be sent 


to the members of the Davidson delegation. 





Motion Picture Censorship Forum 


If Packers, Why Not Movies? 
To the Editor of the 
HE 


request by an 


VOMAN CITIZEN: 


unsigned article contributed at your 


advertising manager of a 


moving picture distributing firm is full of 


loosely framed misstatements and hali truths 
that may readily influence people who have not 
studied the matter carefully 

The Massachusetts state committee on motion 
pictures, has the endorsement of such organiza- 
tions as the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 
Women Voters, 
Catholic Women’s 
Federated Churches of 
Girl 


\ssociati yn, 


Massachusetts League of 


Massachusetts Civic League, 
Massachusetts, 
Massa- 
Massachusetts Parent 


Massachusetts State 


Council of 
\lassachusetts, 
chusetts Scouts, 
Teachers’ 
Grange, Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts and 


so on through over 400 organizations and nearly 


5,000 individual signature cards 

Your unnamed contributor states that tl 
dustry is the third largest in the country. This 
is probably the explanation of the fact that in 


1920 when the Censorship Bill passed both the 
House and the Senate with a large majority, it 
was quite impossible to get printed in any daily 
papers, save the Christian Science Moni 
word in favor of the bill, and vet when ex-Gov- 
ernor Coolidge vetoed the bill’ on a technicality 
their front with 


all the papers ran it on page 


large headlines. 


Y )U as a publication have waged a good fight 
for the regulation of the meat packers giv- 
ing much space to the discussion of the Kenyon- 
Kendrick bill and later to the Gronna bill; and 
why I ask you if it is legitimate to wish to 
regulate and control our food supplies, is it not 
equally proper for us to wish and demand the 
right to control the amusements which are shap- 
ing the lives of our people either well or ill? 

Do you know that in England they are pro- 
testing and refusig admittance to many of the 
American films as being unfit for decent people 
Do you know that censorship is in 
force in Canada? One of 
sent from New York last winter to defeat our 


to see? 


the men who was 


bill said at a public meeting: 
“We aim to give the children what they want, 


not what their parents wish them to see.” Shall 


we then abolish our school committees and our 


that the children of 


school superintendents 


America may study what and when they will? 
Your contributor says, influence through the 


box office, but he fails to say that a protest 


made after a film is show” is like shutting the 


barn door after the escape of the horse. To 


again quote from your anonymous contributor 
—“Censorship creates fat jobs for politicians 
and you pay for it.” As a matter of fact, all 
expenses, including salaries, are paid by the fees 
charged the producers for viewing the films— 


hence all the protests against censorship and 


Q 


the explanation of the fact that the moving 


expend in Massa- 


defeat the bill 


willing to 
of $65,000 to 


picture men wer 


chusetts the sum 
last year. MartTHA HELEN ELtiott 
Cambridge, Mass 


Choosing What to See 


To the Editor of the Woman Cit1zEN 
WRITER in your paner is quoted as say- 
ing that we can chor our motion p 
tures. That may be truce a ceriain extent, but 
so many of us é vuund that when we tl 
we ha chos a picture w eel sure is al 
right, there are thers s W that are ir 
good 
In a movement for the productior tt 
films, what would you sugges s the vy t 
effect such a reform Some of us the sug 
gestion of our Pastor, have written letters 
protest to some of the moving-picture mai 
agers here, but can we not go further than tha 
and send our protests to the distributors th 


producers: 


If not encroaching too much on your valuab! 


time, Ie«would be glad to have you inform m 
who are the producers of clean, well-directed, 
and intelligent pictures. I have been boycot 
ting the movies because of unfit pictures, and 
so am not familiar with the names of the best 
producers. 

Do you think a proper movie censorsh 


would solve the problem as effectually as a wu 


versal from organizations of women? 


As I 


these clean pictures for our children to see, we 


protest 


said before, even if we choose on¢ 
never know what kind of a comedy is to follow, 
or so-called educational film. 
Wash. NENA M. 


Seattle, FAULKNER. 


N this number of the ]l’oman Citizen space 

is given to the program of an association 
made up of interested citizens who have volun- 
teered first aid to the movie puzzle. They are 
schools of 


Their 


plan, roughly speaking, is to provide the public 


endeavoring to cooperate with the 


the country on a non-censorship basis 


with information as to what plays are good and 


how they can be procured. They expect a 


watchful public to do the rest. 
This is 


situation. 


suggested method to relieve the 


one 


Others are pouring into the Citizen 


office in every mail.—Ed. 
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BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK C!ITY 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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& Keep the To the Editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN: 
‘g P : the Nov. 20th issue of the Woman Citizen, 
Beacon Burning 


Gilbert E. Roe of New York City took me to 
DURING almost 






task for asking Alice Stone Blackwell to state 
her authority for some of the statements she 


- half a century made in her article on the Espionage Act and 
r.Anna Howard Shaw : : . 
the prosecutions thereunder. Mr. Roe in his 
held aloft the Beacon = ' 
to light women’s way article proposes to summarize the entire testi- 
to Political Liberty mony and give his, of course unmistaken, judg- 
and Progress. ; Ran : 
ment in each conviction under the Espionage Act 
AS a tribute to her within the compass of four sentences. Take 
memory and a : 
continuation of her for example the O’Hare case. He says: 
life’s work $500,000 is “In the O’Hare case, Department Bulletin 


being raised to estab- é a 
lish 4 Foundation in No. 49, the defendant was accused of saying in 
Political Science at a speech that anyone who enlisted for service 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 





in France would be used for fertilizer and that 


Preventive Medicineat it was all he was good for.” 

the Woman's Medical In the Attorney General's Report for 1918 
College of Pennsyl- 

vania. on page 49 I find this: 


She Did not Forget You United States vs. Kate Richard O’Hare, Dis- 

Will You Remember Her trict of North Dakota,—Defendant, formerly 

—and Give? international secretary of the Socialist Party 

Make Checks Payable to for the United States, and a leading figure in 

The Pennsylvania Company the anti-war wing, had promoted the passage 
Treasurer of the anti-war resolution at the St. Louis meet- 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial ing of the executive committee of the Socialist 


Abell to the Netenal Hlandenniters Party just preceding the passage of the selec- 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


tive service act. Thereafter she delivered a 
number of speeches against this act, going so 
far as to advocate mass opposition to the draft. 





She was convicted and the judgment has been 
affirmed by the circuit court of appeals.” 





SUMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 


Saget Sow Caples July 3 Mr. Roe further says: 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART “Mr. Bartelt demands the name of the case 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


or cases ‘in which the court instructed the jury 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York WOMAN AND THE INCOME TAX 


As a woman are you interested in the 
advance she is making in this branch of the 














- law ? 
The Educational Bureau The me eT & TILL 
of the 149 Broadway, New York 





WOMAN CITIZEN are women who have had many years’ ex- 

perience in the Income Tax Unit at Washing- 
. vi 3 - ton, D. C., and are thoroughly competent to 
desires information relative to handle all income tax matters. 


Will you entrust them with yours? 
your Camp and School Telephone: Cortlandt 1769 




















WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits ih science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


ARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEG 


The First Chartered College of Chiropractic in the World 

Willard Carver, LL. B., D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. Resident 
study only. 
Chiropractic is a new field with room for energetic Practitioners. The science 
is established and accepted. Chiropractic is legalized and Chiropractors are 
LICENSED BY MANY STATES. It is a system which makes the use of drugs, 
and often surgery, unnecessary. Why not be a Chiropractic Doctor? 

Write for information to Dept. K. 
CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


16 West 74th Street New York City, N. Y- 

















With Our Contributing Editors 


or the court interpreted the Espionage Act tg 
mean that under it one could be convicted for 
merely expressing his opinion about the war,’” 
And what is Mr. Roe’s answer? 
“As well might one call upon King Canute 
to admit that his statute provided for cruel, 


barbarous and inhuman punishment. He would 
still insist that his law was a Christian law and 
provided only for ‘ gentlemen punishment,’ ete,” 

Such information, if true, is interesting as an 
historical fact and serves its purpose his 
article for drawing attention from the quistion 
at issue, but it certainly does not answer the 
question. 

If Alice Stone Blackwell’s statement, ‘The 
rule was definitely established that .it was a 


legal offense to express disapproval of the war,” 
1s true, then you, Mr. Roe, a lawyer and on. who 
has defended a number prosecuted undc* the 
Espionage Act ought to be able to give the :ame 
of the case, the volume, the page and the lan- 
guage of the court. However, you, too choose 
to evade the question and attempt to prej:idice 
the readers of the [Voman Citizen against 


American courts and juries by exhuming aii his- 


torical cadaver,—splendid logic from one who 
condemns federal juries in the following lan- 
guage: 


“In other words, the protection of a written 
constitution is swept aside and for it is sub- 
stituted the caprice or whim of a jury con- 
trolled by the passions of war.” 

The burden of Mr. Roe’s article and of the 
arguments of those who defend those _ prose- 
cuted under Espionage Act is this: ‘“ These 
men were merely expressing their opinions 
about the war.” 

I suppose if some one would call Mr. Roe 
an infamous falsifier, a cheat or a thief, of 
course Mr. Roe could not and would not pro- 
test, for such person was merely expressing his 
opinion of Mr. Roe’s character and therefore 
such utterance is protected by the Federal 
and state constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech and of the press. 

ARTHUR H. Bartet 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Civil Service 
To the Editor of the WoMAN CIiTIzEN: 
W HEN Mary McDowell of Chicago wrote 
you about the appointment of Harriett 
Reid of Springfield, Illinois, as an arbitrator 
under the Industrial Commission, she had plenty 
of cause to believe it to be true but as a matter 
of fact there was more delay, more telegrams to 
the Governor and finally the belated appoint- 
ment December 23rd. Even then the Commis- 
sioners assured Miss Reid that they still con- 
tinued to believe any woman unsuited to such 
a place but would bow to the provisions of the 
law. 
Here now comes another case where the law 


is against us. These facts were given me by 
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Dr. Mary McEwen and Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen 
of high standing in the profession. 

The Cook County Hospital is the second larg- 
est on the continent and positions there as in- 
ternes are eagerly desired by ambitious medical 
people. Recently an examination in obstetrics 
resulted in a woman having the highest grade. 
Did she secure the coveted post? She did not. 
The place went to a man with a ten per cent 


lower grade. He had been in the army and 


the “military precedence” provision pushed 
him up 
Whatever his army experience may have 


taught him, it certainly gave him no obstetrical 
experience. 

Who dare ask for a change in the law so 
that the person best prepared for specific work 
does this public work? 

CATHERINE WaAuGH McCULLOCH. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Mere Theorists Such as Chemists 
To the Editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN: 


tained an article entitled, “ Are the Days 


of 1906 to Come Again?” in which are repro- 


, oe Woman Citizen of December 11th con- 


duced various quotations from press dispatches 
of the year 1906 which place the packers in the 
light of having opposed legislation then pend- 
ing in the interest of improved sanitary condi- 


tions through federal inspection. 


It is to be regretted that the Woman Citizen 
reproduced only such press comments as ap- 
peared in the early stages of the agitation 
brought about by the proposed legislation and 
which were based on misunderstanding, and not 
on the actual feelings the packers had towards 
legislation of that nature. 

The position of the leaders in the packing in- 
dustry was very clearly brought out on June 6, 
1906 through the testimony of Mr. Thomas E. 
Wilson, who at that time was connected with 
Nelson Morris and Company, and in this in- 


stance represented the industry. We quote be- 


low three excerpts from his testimony before 
the Committee on Agriculture: 

“Had the original motive been simply the 
obtaining of legislation to improve the inspection 
and sanitary conditions, then I say the criticisms 
have been doubly unjust and unfair, for in the 
very inception of the investigation the commis- 
sion and their superiors were given the assurance 
of the packers’ co-operation, and their personal 
guaranty was given that any practical recom- 
mendations would be welcomed and adopted. 

“We are now and have always been in favor 
of the extension of the inspection, also to the 
adoption of sanitary regulations that will insure 
the very best possible conditions.” 

* * * 

“What we are opposed to and what we appeal 

to you gentlemen for protection against is a bill 


that will put our business in the hands of theo- 
rists, chemists, sociologists, etc., and the manage- 
ment and control taken away from the men who 
have devoted their lives to the upbuilding and 
perfecting of this great American industry.” 

* * # 

“TI, in behalf of the packers, earnestly beg that 
you give one week of the time of your entir« 
inspection of 
packing 


committee to make a _ personal 
Chicago and other western 
houses. This time spent in this manner will give 
you a better understanding of the conditions 
and requirements than can possibly be gained in 
weeks spent in any other manner, and I feel 
confident that we can demonstrate to your per- 
fect satisfaction that, contrary to the report of 
Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, the business and 
houses of these large packers are conducted in 


possibly 


an extremely sanitary, healthful, and cleanly 
manner, and that the present inspection system 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture 
absolutely prohibits the possibility of any con- 
demned meats entering either domestic or 
foreign trade, notwithstanding the fact that the 
report practically ignores this feature.” 

We shall deem it a courtesy if the editorial 
management of the !Voman Citizen will publish 
this letter of ours in order that the readers of 
the Woman Citizen may have the full facts in 
the case. 

Swirt & CoMPANY 
Per. L. D. H. Weld, Manager. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Why Not Keep Babies Alive? 
To the Editor of the \WoMAN CITIZEN: 

Nthe News Bulletin of December 10th under 

the heading “ Sheppard-Towner Bill” oc- 
the 22,000 city 


babies studied by the Bureau in seven cities 


curs the following, “that of 


more than three-fifths were born into families 
where the father’s earnings were below the 
amount necessary to provide the bare necessaries 
of life.” Why not strive for an economic con- 
dition in which the fathers would get all they 
produced, thereby making it possible to feed the 
13,200 underfed babies? 


into this world when the 


And why bring babies 
father cannot get 
enough of the wealth he produces to support his 
GEorRGE Lioyp 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


children? 


1460 56th Street. 


Neither Wise Nor Just 

To the Editor of the Woman CItTIzEN: 
I N a text-book on economics, widely used in 
our schools, I came across this statement: 
“Federal and uniform — state legislation 
should restrict to the utmost the employment 
of women.” In your estimation is that state- 
ment either wise or just? I should like very 
much to see this question discussed in the 
Woman Citizen from an economical and _ so- 

ciological point of view. 


Cleveland, Ohio. A TEACHER. 





Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 
arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in any 


be 


REGISTERED 


rs 
Shoes 


36 West 36th St. 
New York City 


+ 99 
1 orme other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


America’s most popular shoe. 


RETAIL STORES 
224 Livingston St. 
Brooklvn, N. Y. 











The 


Discriminating Guest 


There is so much offered the discrim- 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford 
in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 
suggests only one hotel—the 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 
BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 


NGANIER 


PRODUCTIONS FoR 
SLEEP AND REST 











This Free Booklet portrays the 
ENGLANDER ‘‘Productions 
for Sleep and Rest.’’ It empha- 
sizes the merits that have made 
them the fastest selling home 
needs in America. Write for it. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture 
Dealers and Department Stores. 


ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCo. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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THE GOODY SHOP 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 

\ place where business women 
enjoy. daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 

5th Ave. at 30th Street 144 Fulton Street 


32 West 38th St. 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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From Darkness to Light 
Letters of a Javanese Princess 
By Raden Adjeng Kartini 
Translated from the original Dutch 
By Agnes Louise Symmers 
With a foreword by Louis Couperus 
(Alfred Knopf and Co.) 
HEN I came to New York I saw to my 
great delight, that the letters of our 
great Javanese Princess, Raden Adjeng Kar- 
tini, have been translated into English. Well I 
certainly can recommend this beautiful book 
and wish every American woman to read it. 

This book called From Darkness Into Light 
gives you a complete view of the life and man- 
ners of the young girls in Java (The Dutch 
Indies). 

Raden Adjeng Kartini was one of the daugh- 
ters of a Javanese Regent. She, as Louis Cou- 
perus says, grew up and blossomed in somber 
obscurity and seclusion. This young woman 
who was shut in by aristocratic tradition wanted 
to spread her wings free in the air and fly 
towards life. With all the energy of her body 
and soul she wanted to be free, to work—and 
to live and to love. She not only longed to lead 
the new life of a modern woman, but she had 
the strength to accomplish it and more than 
that, to miss the sympathy of her family and her 
friends for her ideals. She wanted to study and 
later to become a teacher, to open a school for 
the daughters of Regents and bring the new 
spirit into their lives. 

She battled bravely, she would not give up; 
in the end she won. 

She was the first Regent’s daughter to break 
the fixed tradition in regard to marriage; it was 
customary to give the bride to a strange bride- 
groom, whom she had never seen, perhaps never 
heard of, until her wedding day. Kartini chose 
her own husband, a man whom she loved, but 
her happy life with him was cut short by her 


early death. 


 Gprasees opened a school at home for lit- 


tle girls and with the help of her sisters 


she instructed the children in elementary 
branches, in sewing and cooking. In the 
meantime she continued her own _ studies 
in Batavia—then she fell in love and 
was married. Kartini’s husband had _ the 
same enlightening ideas for the advance- 
ment of his people, so they planned to 


carry their work for the future together. The 
sudden death four days after the birth of her 


The Book Stall 

















Courtcsy of Alfred Knopf and Co. 


RADEN ADJENG KARTINI 


son was a great sorrow in the country. How- 
ever, her spirit worked further. 

In*1907 the first Kartini school was founded 
in Batavia and today there are similar schools 
all over Java. 

To the 


modern progressive Javanese she is a national 


Kartini has stood the test of time. 
heroine; almost a patron saint. Her influence 
and her work live, and are a vital factor in the 
prosperity and happiness of her country. 

Rosa Manus, Amsterdam, Holland. 


An Argentine Feminist 
YOUNG poetess has lately made a great 
dl \ They 


deal mostly with love and grief; but in one 


stir in Argentina by her verses. 


poem Alfonsina Storni breaks out into an ener- 


getic protest against the double standard of 


morals. She says: 

“You want me white; you want me to be 
made of foam, to be made of mother-of-pearl. 
You want me to be a lily, pure above all others, 
of delicate fragrance, with a corolla fast closed. 

“Not a moonbeam should have filtered into 
me, not a daisy should call herself my sister. 
You want me snowy, you want me white, you 
want me pure. 

“You, who have had all cups in your hand, 
your lips purple with fruits and honey; you who 
at the banquet, covered with vine-tendrils, grow 
thin celebrating Bacchus; you who in the dark 
gardens of Falsehood, clad in red, rush into 
wickedness; you who keep your skeleton intact, 
I know not by what miracle—you claim that I 
should be white (God forgive you for it!) you 
demand that I should be chaste (God forgive 
you for it!) you maintain that I should be pure! 

“Flee to the woods, go to the mountain; 
wash your mouth; live in cabins; touch the 


moist earth with your hands; nourish your body 
on bitter roots; drink from the rocks, sleep on 
the hoar-frost; renew your tissues with salt- 
petre and water; talk with the birds, and rise a 
dawn. And whea your flesh is transformed, and 
you have put into it the soul that was leit en- 
tangled in ladies’ chambers, then, good man, 
claim that I should be white, that I should 
be snow-white, that I should be pure!” 
Perhaps it is not right to call this Argentine 
girl a feminist on the strength of this one poem: 
but it is interesting to see how her protest runs 
in the same line as that of Sor Juana Incz de 
la Cruz, a Mexican nun of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whose poem on the same subject was pub- 
lished in the !’oman Citizen several months ago 
The Spanish-American women are thinking— 
some of them, at least—and when women begin 
to think, in any nation, they will come in the 


end to the same conclusions. 


The New World 


ALLING your cook a Bolshevik because 

he serves your bouillon cold, solves no 
problem of international politics or of sociology 
—is a fundamental piece of common sense gov- 
erning Mr. Frank Comerford’s book, The New 
World (D. Appleton and Co.). This use of 
Bolsheviki as a new expletive is one of the fav- 
orite ways in which the unthinking well-to-do 
world expresses its irritation. 


But it gets you nowhere. 


Mr. Comerford opens up his theme by try- 
ing to show that the term Bolshevik isn’t a 
missile; it is the name of a real thing—the result 
of deep seated causes. What some of these 
causes are, he essays to tell by analyzing the 
present situation in Europe. 

This is, of course, a very large order; for 
judging from America unrest is wide-spread, it 
is also deep and various. 

In his initial chapters, Mr. Comerford says 
some excellent things about this unrest, sane, 
understanding and tolerant things. He takes 
note, for example, of a fact which has puzzled 
social students. 

“T have found,” said he, “ many decent, hon- 
est men and women who have lost interest in 
work.” “ They 


say, ‘We don‘t get a fair share of what we 


This is since the war ended. 


make.’ Calling these people Bolsheviki doesn’t 
silence them nor solve the problem.” “ The 


present unrest isn’t like any other,” he continues. 
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ey is the restlessness of human beings who 
have been face to face with death. The 
creed of the changed world is that while the 
world doesn’t owe anyone a living, it is obligated 
to give every human being a chance to make a 
These were some of the thoughts 
Men 


and women are gardening, cultivating, protect- 


decent living. 
I found planted in the unrest of Europe. 


ing these ideas.” 

The author of the New World claims to have 
made his searching study of unrest in Europe 
from Ireland to the Bolshevik Front. 

It is nowhere stated under whose auspices he 
went, nor whom he represented. Upon his re- 
turn from Europe, he was special prosecutor for 
the state of Illinois in the “ Red” cases in which 
“twenty men were found guilty of conspiring to 
overthrow the government: and sentenced to 
the penitentiary.” 

Mr. Comerford is for the League of Nations. 
He sees that there is an effective internation- 
alism in commerce and finance. There must 
also be one in politics. 

“The political hecklers in America who are 
assailing the League of Nations are playing into 
the hands of the Russian ‘ Reds’,” he says, for 
“the 


League.” 


3osheviki are the sworn enemies of the 


a right here begins his real theme, to 
which his remaining chapters are devoted. 
This is a study of Bolshevism in Russia and in 
America. Mr. Comerford claims that Lenin and 
Trotzky poisoned the mind of the Russian work- 
ers, seized control of the Soviet power by means 
of the bayonets and the army which they held in 
trust for the Russian people, and that their rule 
is practically one of force and terrorization. 
Lenin’s doctrine is one of world revolution— 
the Third International. Its 


wide-reaching and operative in America. 


propaganda is 
Some 
of Mr. Comerford’s statements are noteworthy. 
He points out mistakes made in fighting Bol- 
shevism by the allied governments. They con- 
tented themselves with decrying it, without mak- 
ing clear just what was wrong with it, he 
charges. Working people came to see that some 
of the press which had been allied with the 
“interests ” were against the Bolsheviki. There- 
fore they jumped to the conclusion that the 


“interests ” were playing their own game in op- 


posing Bolshevism. “ Such papers were as yel- 
low in their conservatism,” says Mr. Comerford, 
“as the Bolsheviki were ‘red’ in their propa- 
ganda.” 

curtain of drawn 


There was “a mystery 


around Soviet Russia.” Men who came out of 
Russia were discredited and this gave the work- 
ers reason to think they had found a free gov- 
Then the 
Nafionalization of women slander was exploited 
“This evil 


and unnecessary lie,” says the author, “ fell of 


ernment, too free for the “ interests.” 
and wrought its natural reaction. 
Its own weight,” but it left the impression that 


it had been deliberately used to poison public 


Opinion. 





Get Together—Let’s Go 


(Continued from page 1020) 


public. Let us combine in an effort to give these 
pictures such a patronage that the others which 
have been a menace will fail financially through 


lack of support. 


HIS attitude toward the whole situation 


has led to the organization of the 
National Motion Picture League and the estab- 
lishment of a reviewing board in New York 
City, the gateway of the motion picture, in 
order that the public may be supplied with ad- 
vance information upon worth-while films. The 
Current Weekly Bulletins contain lists of films 
which have been viewed and approved by this 
These 


lists are published and distributed in order to 


group of social workers and educators. 


give the general public the power of selection. 
All pictures so listed are clever and wholesome. 

Special Programs. The current weekly bulle- 
tins extend to schools, churches, clubs and all 
other organizations, desiring to give special pro- 
grams under their own auspices, the opportunity 
of selecting motion pictures viewed and endorsed 
hy this impartial board of educators and social 
workers. 

Local Branches. In order to assist local com- 
munities in securing a better class of pictures, 
local branches are established. These branches 
create and coordinate a demand for wholesome 
pictures locally and arrange definite bookings 
for them. The League thus secures a country- 
wide demand for the pictures receiving its en- 
dorsement. It seeks to encourage so strong a 
patronage as to make them more profitable to 
their producers than pictures rejected by the 
League. A capable committee in all the princi- 
pal cities and towns giving definite support to 
this plan can furnish the impetus and perma- 
nency to the production of wholesome pictures 
which the Industry needs. A children’s matinee 
and family program committee provides suitable 
entertainment for children, young people and 
adults, thus securing actual bookings for 
endorsed pictures, entertaining the family 
wholesomely and demonstrating that wholesome 
pictures are financially profitable. The local 
branch is made truly representative by inviting 
into its membership, members of the Kiwanis 
Club, the Rotary Club, the Women’s Club, and 
the Parent Teacher Association, also prominent 
clergymen and the library and school officials. 

Theatre Managers, by referring to the bulle- 
tins are enabled to select the type of pictures 
whose high artistic and entertainment value 
bring large box-office receipts, and whose moral 
quality merit commendation from audiences of 
culture and refinement. 

Rejected Pictures. The League makes no 
public comment upon pictures which it rejects 
as unsuitable for its lists. The lists are segre- 
gated under headings.: Family Films for Adults, 
Juvenile Films, Films Suitable for Church, 
Films Suitable for School Curriculum, Instruc- 
tional Films, etc., etc. 

Films prepared under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Lectures of the New York City 
Board of Education, and now being used in the 
New York City schools as aids in teaching, are 
listed in the bulletins of the League. 


The League has no financial relation to the 


motion picture industry. It owns no films and 
receives no profit from the rental or sale there- 
of. It receives its membership and financial 
support solely from persons not commercially 
connected with the motion picture business. It 
is thus enabled to render an impartial judg- 
ment upon the pictures. 

The New York City Board of Education has 
made a yearly contract to pay for enough bul- 
letins of the League so that each week every 
school principal in the city receives a copy of 
the weekly lists. These in turn are published in 
school papers and bulletins so that practically 
every public school child in New York City has 
the advantage of taking the lists of endorsed 
pictures soon to be played in a near-by theatre, 
into his home. It is hoped that other school 
boards throughout the country will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of serving the chil- 


dren in their own communities. 


ole following letter from Mary A. Ward, 
principal of Public School 137, Brooklyn, 
is also characteristic of the spirit of cooperation 
among school officials. 

National Motion Picture League, New York 

City. 

Gentlemen: 

“ Most of the schools in our district, 36, have 
combined in a movement to request three of 
the Motion Picture theaters in this vicinity to 
institute a “Family Night.” This means that 
on Friday night of each weck, 
would produce a programme made up of reels 


said theaters 
interesting, amusing and instructive to families 
composed of both adults and children, and con- 
taining no pictures that are vulgar or that would 
give our young folks knowledge or ideas regard- 
ing crime or immorality from which they should 
be shielded. We think that the reels should 
feature the best actors and actresses who tak« 
part in such plays as we desire. 

“We have wondered whether you would b 
willing to send us a letter in triplicate in which 
you promise to send a list of “ Family Films” 
to each of the theaters (three) whose managers 
we shall approach so that they cannot argue that 
the selection of such films will be too difficult 
a matter to compass.” 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mary A. Warp, Principal. 

The League sent the letter in triplicate and 


the lists are now being mailed each week to 
these three theater managers. 
You are invited to assist in furthering this 


work. Increased circulation of the bulletins 


results in increased effort on the part of pro- 
ducers to produce their pictures in conformity 
with the standards of the League. The bulletins 
will assist you in selecting motion picture rec- 
reation for yourself and others, and can be a 
tool in your hands for improving motion picture 
conditions. 

Write to the League for particulars about 
starting a local branch close to a nearby mo- 
tion picture theater and help make the movie 


house a safe place for young people. 
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THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers, Flexible 
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Legislative Councils 


In Pennsylvania 

HE most important event in League his- 
T tory in Pennsylvania during the past month 
has been the formation of the Pennsylvania 
Legislative Council. In January there met in 
the State Headquarters, 1606 Finance Building, 
Philadelphia, Miss Florence M. Dibert, State 
President of the State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women; Mrs. Ella M. State 
President of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, representing Mrs. 
Edmund E. Kiernan, State President of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association; Mrs. Barclay H. Warbur- 
ton, Chairman of the Women’s Republican State 
Committee; Mrs. Jean Kane Foulke, Chairman 


George, 


of the Women’s Democratic State Committee 
and Mrs. John O. Miller, Chairman of the 


Pennsylvania League of Women Voters. 


Previous to this meeting the heads of four 
of these organizations had approached Mrs. 
Miller regarding the formation of such a Coun- 
cil and Mrs. Miller had asked that the Women’s 
Democratic State Committee be included. Mrs. 
Miller was elected chairman, with Miss Dibert 
as secretary. At this initial meeting the Council 
did not outline a specific program of legislation, 
but confined the discussion to the perfecting of 
the organization and its method of procedure. 
It will be impossible at all times for all these 
six women to work at Harrisburg, so it was 
decided that there should be formed a Legisla- 
tive Committee in charge of the actual work 
on the ground, while the Council would direct 
operations. This committee will be chosen in 
the same way as the Council—one representative 
from each of the six component organizations. 

The Pennsylvania Legislative Council will not 
adopt a general program, but will work for 
those measures which are included in the various 
programs of the component organizations. 
There are some upon which all these organiza- 
tions may unite. Others, which are specific 
aims of two or more of the member organiza- 
tions, will be worked for jointly by such members 
of the Council and Committee as represent the 
using however the 


organization interested, 


facilities of the whole organization. 

There will be separate committees on each 
bill in which the Council is interested, the com- 
mittee members being the representatives of 
those organizations particularly interested in the 


bill in question. 


The possibility of admitting other organiza- 
tions to the Council was also considered and it 
vas decided that none would be admitted unless 
it were a state organization with live organiza- 
tions complete in 30 counties. 

The Pennsylvania League of Women Voters 
conferences. 


has planned six intercounty 


Harriet L. Husss, 
Executive Secretary. 


In Maryland 

HE legislative council has become the lag 
word in state leagues of women voters 

The Maryland legislative council has recently 
been called together with ten of the largest 
state-wide organizations of women represented, 
These organizations are, in addition to the 
League of Women Voters, its convener; the 
Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs, Won- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union of Maryland, 
Civic League of Baltimore, Con- 
Maryland, 


Women’s 
sumers’ International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnz, Mothers’ Con- 
gress, Council of Jewish Women, Service Star 
Legion and Trades Union League. 

Miss Emma Weber, chairman of the Con- 


League of 


gressional Committee of the Maryland League, 


is also chairman of this permanent council. 


Delaware’s Legislative Committee 

HROUGH the instigation of the Delaware 

League of Women Voters, a joint Legis- 
lative Committee has been formed of repre- 
sentatives of the leading women’s organizations 
in the state for the purpose of creating a clear- 
ing house for the endorsement of bills presented 
to the Delaware Legislature which are backed 
by the several organizations. 

The benefits accruing from this joint com- 
mittee are two-fold. First, any bill recom- 
mended by the joint committee stands a better 
chance of passage than it would if endorsed by 
one organization alone. Second, the expendi- 
ture of time and work is minimized by having 
one committee do the work for which severa 
would otherwise be needed. 

At a meeting of the joint committee in the 
State House at Dover with Mrs. R. L. Holl 
presiding, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the 
Women Voters, the State Grange, the W. C. T 
U., the 
the Democratic Committee 
represented by Mrs. A. D. Warner, Mrs 
Georgia Pierce, Mrs. Allan D. Jones Mrs. Harry 
Mrs. Atkins, Miss Jeanette 
Eckman, Mrs. John Cleaver, Mrs. James 
Hughes, Mrs. Henry Ridgely, Mrs. James Wol- 
cott, Mrs. Frank Bancroft and Miss Winifred 
Morris. 

Bills pertaining to Child Welfare, Education, 
Health, 
Mothers’ Pension, Health and Civics were given 


chairman, 
Delaware League of 


Republican Women’s Committee and 


Women’s were 


Humes George 
, 


Prison Reform, Women in Industry, 
careful study and left in charge of members of 
the committee to report upon. 


The committee went before a committee of 
the Senate to protest against Senate Bill No. 1 
the present 


which provides for a repeal of 


primary laws. The point maintained by the 
women’s committee was that no change should 
be made at this time until the women of the 
state have had a chance to give the present 


system of direct primaries a fair trial. 
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‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson 
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Born in America—Made in America—By Americans, 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is aiways strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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